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Plutarch. 


« Ornament, as Crates said, is that quality which 
nossesses the power of adding grace. But that quality 
possesses the power of adding grace, which renders a 
woman more graceful. Nowit is neither gold, nor the 
emerald, nor the purple dye, which does this ; but itis, 
that, whatever itis, which exhibits indication of dignity 


and delicacy, of a well regulated mind, and of modesty. 
Corporum nutrices, animarum noveree. ‘Tam stul- 
te filias diligimus, ut odisse potias videamur. Corporis 


eura mentem obrucrunt. 
Cardanus and Quintillian. 


Fond nurses of the body are mothers-in-law to the 
nind.—We love our daughters so foolishly, that it looks 
asif we hated them. By too much care of the body, 
they have overwhelmed the mind. 


Tune, cum ad canitiem—tune, tune, ignoseere— 
Noo. Persius, Sat. 1. 


What? when the hair is absolutely grey with years, 
do you ask me to overlook such folly? No, no, no. 


Fruares being possessed of rational souls as well 
asmen, equally as great care should be bestowed 
upon the cultare of their understanding as upon 
men’s. Wedo vot mean, that the same kind of edu- 
‘auion should*sé given to women as to men > but that 
the education which they do receive should be of a 
sound and wholesome nature, and correspondent to 
the situations which they are to fill in life.* 





*There are many prejudices, says the celebrated -Dr. 
Knox, ‘tentertained against the character of a learned 
lady ; and perhaps. if all ladies were profoundiy learned, 
some inconvenience might arise from it; but | must own 
it does not appear to me, that a woman will be rendered 
less acceptable to the world, or worse qualified to per- 
form any part of her duty in it, by having employed the 
time from six to sixteen, in the cultivation of her mind. 
‘lime enough will remain, after a few hours every day 
spent in reading, for the improvement of her person, and 
the acquisition of the usual accomplishments.—To which» 
he adds, the unmarried and married find many intervals 
which they often devote to some species of reading. And 
there is no doubt, but that the reading would be selected 
with more judgment, and would afford more pleasure and 





advantage, if the taste were formed by early culture.— } 


The processes generally practised at present, are 
not calculated to strengthen their mental powers ; but 
rather to enervate them, and to render them, ina 
great measure, incapable of attending to domestic 
affairs. The intellectual functions of the females are 
wrapped in a perpetual cloud of darkness, because 
the opinion is too firmly established, that women do 
not need solid understandings.* And, indsed, the 
coufirmation of this doctrine, strange as it is, appears, 
when parents instead of endeavouring to dissolve 
the vapour of mental darkness, which rests upon 
their olfspring, are contented to entrust them to the 
instruction of others, in the early stages of their life, 
without examining their moral characters, or con- 
suiting the tnodes of education which they pursue. 
The iajurious effects of this practice may be best seen 
by noticing the bringing up of youth in the decline 
of the Romans, when they had lost their virtues, to- 
gether with the liberties of the ancient republic, and 
these generous cares, with every other rational and 
laudable attention, gave way to the fashionable dis- 
sipation of those degenerate days.t 3 

“ The little child was then consigned to the care 
of some paltry Greek female, in conjunction with 
two or three other ignorant and vicious domestics, 
equally unqualified and ill disposed for the important 
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To those, he farther observes, who enjoy opulence, I would 
venture to recommend, that they should receive a classi* 
cal education. But let not the reader be alarmed. If 
mea not to advise, that they should be initiated, with 
out exception, into Greek and Latin; but that they 
should be wel! and early acquainted with the French and 
the English classics.” 

* This observation applies to those whose ignoranee 
precludes the possibility ef their seeing the consequences if 
this were a universal opiniom; and to those, with whom 
learuing is nothing and money every thing, But thenks 
to a christian philosophy and the exertions of genius, that 
hondage under which the female mind laboured in dark 
and supers'itious ages and countries, and still continues 
in some parts of the world, has begun to disappear, and 
woman among few nations of the present time, from being 
considered as a mere thing of sensual gratification and 
child-bearing animal, now assumes her proper station, 
a station which God intended her to hold. 

We remember to have heard some gentlemen who were, 
speaking on the subject of female education, say, ‘* where 
is the nse that our daugliters should know any thing of 
literature ? it is enough if they can dance, sing und cook,’’ 
We will venture to say, that those who have dancing 
singing and cooking mives, and whoare incapable of any 
thing rational, really wish, they had not got such merry 
and silly women as partners to continue with thes 
through life. 


* Cicero de Senectute, De oratore. WH. Melmeth 
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office of tuition. From the“idle tales and gross man- | 


ners of this low and illiberal tribe, the soft and duc- | 
tile mind was suffered to receive iis earliest and deep 
est impressions. The parents themselves, indeed 
far from training their young families in tle princi- 


ples of virtue and knowledge, were the first to lead | 


them by their own encouragement and example into | 
the most luxurious indulgences and most unprinci- | 


pled licentiousness of manners. A passion for horse 
racing, theatrical amusements, and gladiatorial shows 


was sown in them, before their birth: and when the! 


seeds of these contemptible and unmanly pleasures 
have early taken root in the heart, they necessarily 
over-run and destroy every affection of nobler 
growth.” 

That this picture of degenerate Rome bears some 
resemblance to our times cannot be denied. The 
same spirit for ba//s, theatrical ami sements, low nur- 
ses, and servile talents and morals, exists at present, 
and parents themselve: not only 
dren in visiting these places,” 
ample. 


indulge their chil- 
but even lead the ex- 


Cereus in vitium flecti.+ Horace. 

It is common among parents in tolerable circum- 
stances, after their daughters are let loose from the 
nursery, as it is called, to send them to some school, 
at a distance from parental care, and even to contin- 
ue them there, after a certain age, provided that the 
said school be noted, by report, for the superiority 
of its tutors, in teaching dancing, painting, 
&c while they pay little or no attention to the 
means by which their expanding minds may be im- 
bued with the sound principles of morality and re- 
ligion, the best and most certain protectors of fe- 
male virtue. Indeed, we are sufficiently taught by 
experience, that by these, t 


music, 


they may, in general, 
defend themselves against infidel opinions, and the 
viles of the circumspective seducer, when no other} 


weapons are near at hand, or can be of any avai! 





_# Non est, non mibi-credite, tantum ab hostibus ar- 
matis @tati vostre periculam, quantum ab c.rcumfisis! 
undique voliptatibus. Livy 

There is not, there is not so much danver 
to a youth from a host of armed eneinies, as there is 
from the allurements of pleasure, which every where 
surround him 

+ Yielding as wax to vice 

t “* Weak, wicked, and vain men have always taken a 
great deal of pains to lower the remae@ sxx, 


believe me, 


and to rep- 
resent them as incapabie of rea! virtue and solid exce! 
lence It iseasy to see their scone 
of great name among the profligate, have endeavoured to 
confirm the degradation of female dignity. The attemy:. 
when successful, ofien hecomes to both sexes the cause of 
poverty, disease, shame, remorse, suicide and of every 
evil with which God has thought preper to visit volunts 

ry, presumptuous and continved transgression of those 
laws which were first written on the heart, and then ip 
the scoiptures; TRE LAWS OF MORAL AND RELATIVE DUTY. 


Bven -ome authors 


JEMICTAN. 
| For it is almost universally to be observed, that the 
| first step taken by these villainous characters, to un. 
| hinge female chastity, is to undermine their reli. 
gious and moral principles. If. therefore, these firs 
| of all earthly concerns be but slightly impress sed up. 
on their minds, they will, perhaps, with difficulty, 
escape the snare which has been so artfully laid Gis 
them: they will become the most abject and miserg. 
ble wretches, through the remaining part of thei; 
lives, and, at last become tenants of those dolefy 
srs de of misery, where hepe never comes, and 
where anguish and despair abide forever. Upon 
their first being betrayed to leave the paths of virtue. 
they, fora short time, follow the deluding Syren’s 
voice, who speaks but to betray, and allures but to 
render wretched. The least deviation from the path 
of virtue, however, will surely, at no distant period, 
carry along with it, its own punishment. 

We have never been able to answer the objections 
raised by many, against the improvement of the 
mental powers of females ; but on the contrary have 
found many advantages derivable from it to society 
in general. One of the strongest arguments for wo. 
men's being well educated, is, that it enables them 
to superintend the education of their children in 
the early periods of their existence, when the mind 
is so susceptible of wrong or right notions.* The 





The womzn indeed may become the best rneroxmens 
The dignity of female virtue, consistently supported. is 
hetier calculated than any moral lesson, to strike confs 
sign and awe into the breast ef the EMPTY AND ART#U! 
vietatn. Bat the vices of one part of 
US HINDRANCES TO MARRIAGE, 





their sex, and the 
have often driven the 
| virtuous to submissions w — may in time verify the as 
| sertions of their satirists.’ 


i VaRI 


Dr. Knox. 


* Cornelia was the daughter of Scipio Nasica, and 


4 the wife of Poinpey the Great. Plutarch speaks of 


+ | her thus in his life of Pompey.—Evxy de rx xen TIOAAA 
PIATPA diy2 are ag WQkS KLE XE awe 


Ot YORU ATL RAGS 
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re 


‘V@V PirA00 0g? 
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| There were in this lady many charins besides her 
‘ 


— on em 

veauty. Por she was finely accomplished in literature, 

in music, andin geometry, and she used to attend te 
a . 

philosoph ical discowtes with great advantage. She 

Fy | } , 1497207" ay* yon yA 

had also manners perfectly pure of all au 

periinence.” 


austerity and im- 
Plutarch. 


mortals, was instructed in many elegant and profound 
sihjee!s of learning by a lady 
Agcwririt pxey TOS » TOPH Lamentove diducu2zraG’ 74) 
Q"Togikawy NOVCoY. 
Atheneus. 
Aspasia the learned lady, was the preceptor of Se- 
crates in rhetoric 








“ He of whom antiquity boasts itself as the wisest of 
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are of infants falls to the mothers, unless they are 
jacapable from constitutional infirmity of attending 
» the management of their darling pledges. If 

-efore the maternal conversation and manners be 
" yore salutary nature, the infantile mind will feel 
‘heir banetul effects, and as it increases in years, 
(ey will become more firmly rooted, till finally they 
hocome almost incapable of being erased On the 
ontrary, children educated by mothers* of solid un- 
terstandings, who approve of internal -worth more 
=e of external accomplishments, have generally 
turned out useful members of society, and ornaments 
«themselves and guardians. If they have not in 
sodern, they did in ancient times, and we think 
were the example of some of the Roman matrons| | 


: . - ne: ae Sears 
llaztray TOv LAMQUTHY IAL ALTHS TQbne OuTk MATH) 


Tar pocration. 
Pluta saus, that Socrates learned péliiics of her.” 


An ambassidor of Persia asked the wife of Leonidas 
why they honowred women so much in Lacedemon ? Itis 
because, said she, they alone kuow how to make men. 
4 Greek lady shewed her jewels to Phocion’s mother, and 
asked to see hers, She shencd her children, and said to 
her, these are my dress und ornaments; | hope one dey 
they nill be atl my glory.” 

Marchioness De Lambert. 


To these illustrious women, m+y be added another, 
less eminent for her talents and learning than she was 
for her piety. This was the wife of the celebrated Ameri- 





can Dr. Ramsav. She seemed to have cultivated her 
mied for the best of purposes, to honour her God, and! 
instruct her children. She was we'l acquainted with) 
many branches of science, had a very correct knowledge | 
of the French, and 
und taught her own offspring the construction of thei: | 
vernacular tongue, as well as of the other langrages wi h 
Which sie was famitiiar. Such a mother ts worth all ihe 


nie do mead . 
Puls ta existence. 


* “Some Jadies may be of opinion, that | assign them 


@ task rather too humble, when Lurge the progriety of 
their educating their little ones in the first period. Eean 
only say, that | am justified in my advice by the examp'e 
of the greatest writers, and THE BEST WOMEN OF ANTIQUI- 
ty. And | will ask, whether the important business of 
DERSSING and going to public places, will be so satisfacto- ! 
ty a few years hence, as the conscionsness of having sown | 
the seeds of virtne, taste and learning, in the infant bo- 
som of their own offspring.” 
Dr. Knox, Lib. Education. 

+ Jamprimum filius ex casta parente natus, non in cella 
emptae nutricis educabatur, sed in gremio ac sinu matris, 
cujus precipua laus erat, tueri domam et in-ervire libe 
ris..... Sic Corneli um, Gracehorum, Avretiam, Julii Ce 
saris, sic Attiam, Angusti matrem, pri&fuisse educatioai 
bus liberorum accepimus 

As soon as a son was born of achaste parent, he was 
not brought up in the cottage af some hireling nurse, 
but in the lap and bosom of his mother, whose principal 
merit was to take care of the house, and to devote her- 
se'f to the service of the children...n..Uhus are we toll, 


to be imitated, we should not so often be vexed with 
an iliterate and fretful wife, and depraved and ig- 
norant children. 

The end of female education, many parents think, 
consists exclusively in ornamental accomplishments, 
and the adorning of their daughter's bodies.* Weak- 
ness of intellect and habits of persevering ignorance 
prevent them from seeing the fatal influence which 
these fripperies of folly have upon the female mind. 
They do not reflect, that they are more apt, from 
their limited education, and their flattered beauty, 
to dive deeper into folly than the male sex, and that 
this increases with their years, till they become the 
objects of merited contempt. The whole tenour of 
their instruction recommended by parents, and often 
by instructors, tends to render young females vidieu- 
lous and ijliterate. A mind weakened by parental 
and preceptorial caprice, cannot excite much re- 
spect or attention. Creatures who value theaiselves 
upon their form, and who have no other ambition, 
but to make a handsome appearance, must possess 
a very shallow understanding, ‘and can scarcely 
deserve to be ranked among rational beings.t 

If parents desire, that their daughters should filla 
respectable place in society, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to give them a correct knowledge of re- 
ligion and the moral duties, to furnish their minds 
with sound and practical information, to excite a 
relish for reading, from which they will reap more 
exquisite delight, than in viewing the fantastic orna- 
ments of the body. Let there be added, a knowl- 
edge of numbers, of orthograpliy and English Gram- 
mar, that they way not expose themselves to the 
_vidicule of those, with whom they bold a correspon- 


{ 9° the Latin and Greek languages ; | dene >, an acquaintance with weography, History 


and Stincdiatss , or their conversation will be extreme- 


‘ly limited. And whoever has the misfortune to get 


a pariner for life, without some acquaintance with 








Cornetia, the mother of .the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of 
Julius Cesar, thus Aitia, of Augustus, presided aver 
the education of their children. 
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iretra OFELS cage cura deers tue Luxus. avdgsiay 
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| #979 ari. 
Demosthenes. 


It is necessary that the high-born and the beautijfut 
should disblay at the same time beauty indeed in their 
external appearance. moderation in thetr mind, but 
fortitude in both these, and grace in all their words, 


+ “ Women from fourteen yearsof age are flattered witls 
the title of mistresses by the men. Therefore perceiving 
that they are regarded only as qnalif ted to please the meu, 
they begin to adorn themselves ; and in that ta place all 
their hopes. It is worth while, therefore, to Gx our at- 
tention on making them sensible, that they are esteemed 
for nothing else, but the appearance of ‘a decent, and 
modest, aud discreet behaviour,” Hpictet us. 





























































these, will consume many an hour with her in dis- 
content; pointing out her foibles and imperfections, 
when compared with the elegant and useful attain- 
ments of those who are her superiours in virtue and 
information ; and descanting with acrimony upon 
her deficiencies, in those qualifications which mark 
a splendid and refine! mind.* 

But how, it may be asked, can these unfortunate 
females whose moral and religious education has 
been neglected, in their younger years, spend their 
vacant hours? The answer is in scandal: for to this 
abominable vice, those persons in general resort, 
who are incapable of conversing upon any rational 
subject, of receiving amusement or instruction from 
books, or of instructing persons of inferiour under 
standing. 

Plays, romances, love-verses and cards’are the 
complete ruin of young girls. For, if they find any 
entertainment in them, they must unavoidably give 
their mind a cast, which can never be suitable fo the 
useful part of a female character, which is wholly 
domestic. For, whatever the fine ladies of our age 
may think of the matter, it is certain that the only 
rational ambition which they can have. must be to 
make obedient daughters, loving wives, prudent 
mothers and mistresses of families, faithful friends 
and good christians ; characters much more valua- 
ble than those of skilful gamesters, fine dancers, 
singers, or dressers, or even than sculptors or pain- 
ters.t 

Manyt evil effects attend the preposterous prac- 
tice of parents’ putting novels and romances in the 
hands of their daughters. Their contents have the | 
most powerful influence upon their minds. Indeed, 
nothing less, in general, than the highest degree of 
affectation, follows a pretty close perusal of them, 
exclusive of many other evils, of which they are so 
freyaently productive. They vitiate the taste: hence 
the beauties of the most elegant and profound authors 
passunnoticed ladeed, we cannot reasonably sup- 
pose, that those, who spend their time in the perusal 
of stich trash, can have imbibed that elevance of 








* It is, J think, impossih'e, that they who are enga- 
ged in little and mean actions can entertain great and 
manly sentiments: as on the other hand, they who are 
conversant in honourable and splendid employments, can 
not think in a little and low manner.” 

Demosthenes. 

1 Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. 


¢ We have known many parents to put novels and ro- 
mances, indiscriminately, into the hands of their ehil- 
dren. before the sacred volume The coneequences were, 
that their taste was vitinted, their judgments weakened. 
and it afterwards become almost impossible to restrain 
their immoderate desire for them. 

“Care must be taken in the choice of books; for, it 
must be acknowledged, that without care. the learning 
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mind, Which alpicct inevitably results from an ater 
tive perusal of the English classics. These may }, 
considered as fountains of sublimity and grandeur 
and will, to persons of taste and judgment, afford ja, 
more interest than the fungus growth of all the novel 
and romances, which were ever written: for thes 
last, instead of promoting the progress of the hums, 
intellect, overthow the empire of reason and rende) 
the fairest form loathsome and disgusting. 

Itis well known, thatinternal elegance adds beay. 
ty to external grace. “ We believe it will also be fy. 
vourable to virtue, and will operate greatly in». 
straining from any conduct grossly indelicate ang 
obviously impreper. Much of the profligacy of {i 
male manners has proceeded from a levity, occa. 
sioned by the want of a proper education. They who 
have no taste for well written books, will often bea: 
loss how to spend their time ;* and the consequences 
of such a state are too frequent, not to be know) 
and too fatal not to be dreaded.” 

The present usual modes of edacation being pro- 
ductive of nothing which can make life pass siore 
pleasantly away, we would advise, that if parents 
feel disposed to render their daughters lappy, as we!! 
as useful members of society, they would endeavour 
to bestow upon them, such quatifications, as will 
add vigour to life, and make them good mothers and 
mistresses of families, so that when the empire oi 
beaufy and youth is lost, when the youthful passions 
for the amusemeuts of folly have subsided, and when 
graver things claim their attention, they may siill 
find pleasure from internal sources. Learning and 
good sense, are more attractive than beauty with ail 
bhercharms. For this fair flower wil!, in time, decay 
while the former instead of decreasing, increases by 
the rapid flight of years. 


Oray gureito x2..@ erinto un oy es Oo 

Xerera, diTAariag 6 WeITiwY MAITKET ZL. 
Menand: 

Wheg the fair form, which nature gave, is graced 

With virtuous manners, then whoe’er draws nigh 

Is doubly captivated. 


Nothing (says Fordyce) can fix esteem, but that 
kind of beanty, which depends on the splenduur of a 
Virtuous and enlightened mind. ‘Lhe least degree ol 
understanding will be disgusted at petulance, caprice 
or nonsense, even in the fuiresi form. External ac- 
complishments are continually losing ; internal at- 
tractions are continually gaining. A beautiful char 
acter is, asthe morning light, that shineth more anc 
more unto the perfect day. Sense, spirit, sweetness 
areimuorta!. All besides withers like grass, The 
power of a face to please is diminished every time ! 





— 
el ee ee 


. *. . . . } 
*«** How happy is it ro know How to live with one’s self, 
to leave one’s self with regret, to God one’s self again wilh 


of a lady may expose her to great corruption.” pleasure ! The world is less necessary to one.” 


Kner. 


Morchioncs: De Lambert 
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S softest eye entice. 
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;; seen, When beauty of looks loses its power to 

lease (and this will inevitably follow, as the night | 
sallows the day) the soul will seek a soul ; it will re- 
fuse to be satisfied with any thing else. Ifit find none, 
‘n vain shall the softest eye sparkle, in vain shall the 
But ifa mind appear, and where 
ever it resides a mind will appear, it is recognized, 
sdmired and embraced ; even though the eve possess 
no lustre, and smiles, at the moment, be banished | 
by sorrow. 


Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven! 

This luring fountain in itself contains 

Here hand in hand 
Akenside. 


The beauteous and sublime! 
Sit paramount the grace-,* 
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An the manner of teaching Mathematics, and appreci- 
ating in examinations, the knowledge of those who 
have studied them. 


(Concluded from page 198 


— 


Jy the former schools of the candidates for the 
navy, for instance, a professor having eight or ten 
pupils at most, and four hours of daily recitation, 
found time to make each of them repeat, one by 
one, all the propositions contained in the arith- 
meticand geometry of the ‘* Course of Bezout”: 
and to give the whole of this course a second and 
third review ; so that a person who should listen 
with the most superficial attention, was absolutely 
dispensed from the necessity of opening his book. 
After having ty these means, made a brilliant dis- 
play on the day of their examination, the greater 
part of the candidates Jost in a short time the the- 
ory which had been thus inculcated upon them 
without their privity, and were utterly incapable 
ofacquirmg it from books by themselves. L have 
thus known a naval officer, received into a high 
crade, unable to recél the arithinetical theory of 
fractions, three years after having left his school. 
In fact, the most of them have had the candour to 
confess, that it was, if not impossible, at least ex- 
ceedingly difficult to them to understand any other 
works on mathematics, than the course which had 
been put into their hands ; and they all appeared 
completely disgusted witb an abstract study which 


only reminded them of the fatiguing repetitions | 


with which they had been burthened. 
The preceding remarks shew, if I do not deceive 
myself, that the instruction of these schools was 





* On the subject of Female education, there are many 
very excellent remarks in the Brizr Remaaker, written 
by the Rav. Ezra Sampson or Hupson. The work con- 
tains observations on the ways of man of sterling value. 
It deserves the perusal of every one, and will be found a 
useful work in every respect. To parents who wish to 
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not a guide to enltivate the love of Science, and 
that the pupils must have possessed great readiness 
of talent in order to concentrate the knowledge 
which they might have subsequently acquired.— 
Let me then again repeat, that the most profitable 
lessons are those which books give. because they 
are taken only when preparation has been made, 
or necessity calls for them, because they are relin- 
quished when they become fatiguing and resumed 
when rest or an unexpected occasion bas restored 
to the mind its curiosity or its strength, and bee 
cause, while they add new knowledge to our stock, 
they put it in our power, to recal, at pleasure that 
which may bave become effaced by circumstances 
or by time. ‘ 
Thereis ao age at which man can be taught only 
by himself, and, to give to this age its earliest date, 
is the proper province of education. 
The course of instruction to which the candi- 
dates for public service are now subjected, is in- 
tended rather to strengthen their understanding 
and rouse in them a spirit of research, than to ac- 
complish any of the practical. purposes to which 
their knowledge may be applied; it serves also to 
distinguish among the great number of candidates 
those who present themselves, those who exhibit 
true talent, and from whom greater success may be 
expected on the rare but important occasions, 
where the more elevated branches of science are to 
be applied. It is not to be presumed that all the 
officers of a numerous corps will possess, in the 
sane degree, each of the sciences upon which their 
education has turned. The difference of tastes must 
necessarily direct their minds towards those to 
which they have the readiest affinity. 

According to there principles, then, the object of 
the examination preparatory to the admission of 
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which they are designed, should be to ascertain 
that they have observed witb attention the differ- 
ent parts of the course through which they have 
been made to pass, and that they have effected all 
the operations of it in the order in which it has been 
presented them; the perfection and the preserva- 
tion of their knowledge should be left to their faci- 
lity, their taste, and to the circumstances in which 
they may be placed. Would it not be possible then 
to modify the examinations in such a way as to 
spare young persons the fastidious repetitions to 
which they are compelled by the existing form? and 
to be assured that they have traversed exactly step 
by step the career of instruction, without compel- 
ling them to clear its whole extentat a single leap? 
for they are now held to nothing less than this.— 
The first idea which presents itself is to oblige 
young persons to render a frequent account, of the 
lessons they have received, and to make frequent 





oring up their children properly, we recommend it. 


| applications of them. 


the candidates into the special school of the corps for: 
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This expedient, which would fully answer its ob- 
ject. if the candidates were but few, becomes almost 
impracticable, when their nuuber is very large. 
In this case, it cannot possibly bave a place in in- 
instruction. The time which must necessarily be 
employed in answering a question relative to ana- 
lysis or to geometry, on account oi the calenlations 
and the constructions which it exacts, is too con- 
siderable to allow the professor charged with di- 
recting and overseeing iastruction, to interrogate 
his pupils individually, ina detail sufficieut to shew 
with certainly, both the extent of their theoretic 
knowledge and their facility elficting: the 
calculations and the operations which flow trom it’ 

The examiner, being obliged, in a very short in- 
terval of time, to multiply his questions so as to 
embrace the greater part of the subjects cf tlie can- 
didates, acquisition, cannot be less embarrassed ; 
for if he abridge the trial by neglecting the appli- 


in 


cations, he will acquire no light respecting the fa- 
eility of the pupils in this respect. Uf to these diffi- 
culties be added those which result from the ef- 
@ects of timidity in ora! examinations undergone 
by memory, effects too well known and established 
by too conspicuous examples, to require them to 
be spoken of here, it will be allowed that this 
method of trial is often very uncertain. 

It has been proposed to substitute for this an ex- 
amination by writing, whieh gives the candidate 
more time to collect his thoughts, which diminishes 
the disadvantages of timidity and which from being 
simultaneous with all the pupils, allows the same 
questions to be put toeach, and renders their an- 
swers more easy of comparison. 

While it would be proper in all cases to diminish 
the length of examinations, whether oral or writ- 
ten, it would likewise be wel! to increase their 
frequency, in order that the pupils may lose no 
ground and may not defer the requisite study of 
the subjects of instruction, to a period so distant 
as to cause them to lose sight of the develu pements 
of their lessons. In vain willit be objected against 
a multiplicity of examinations, that some difficulty 
may be found in classing candidates of different 
degrees of acquisitionn—and who may be beyoud 


an exhibition in the lower, but unfit for one in the | 


higher grades. ‘These reasons should oppose no 
obstacle, for although it may be said in favour of 
candidates of this description, that they have by 
obstinate labour, retrieved tle time which they had 
lost, yet it is evident that the results of precipitate 
study are always fleeting, and that what are known 
the best, and remain the longest in the recollection, 
are the notions which have been matured by time 
and ripened by reflection. 

The form of instruction as preparatory to the 
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tributing much to the progress of sci@nce. An qi), fn 
professor, whose name and whose: labours IMSpin 
. . . ! 

confidence, gives to a course of lessons that ins 

on 
degree of developement, which supports the emuls. 
tion of his hearers, and incites them to great eX ey, 
tions, while it prevents them from being disconrs, 
ged by the difficulties that are to be overeoine. 
Directed by his ecunsels, guided by his eXample 
young persons who may be endowed with diay, 
guished talent, and who merit to be put in reser, 
for the duties of the professorship, cause all the les 
sons of a general eourse to be publicly repeated wit 
the greatest accuracy, by the pupils divided into, 
ie . 
Lue Leneratiogo| 


suficiest number of sections. 


masters will thus be perpetuated, and the pupil 
will be formed to an useful'labour, because they 
draw from their own resources, all that it may pro. 
duce;—for, let me once more repeat. that eX Delis 
ence has proved to every man of judgment, thatt, 
know how to direct one’s own mind in meditation, 
and to know how to study what bas been already 
done, are the true and the only means of becoming 
prepared for any intellectual profession whatever 

It is singly to the preduction of this faculty tha: 
all education should be subservient, when it is given 
at a proper peiiod of life; but unhappily the body 
of mankind‘are preveated from receiving in time, 
the education that may be needful to them: the 
professions to which they must be early devotel, 
do not leave them when young, sufficient leisure 
for the requisite attendance upon schools. Thee 
classes of citizens require books, and lessons, sitr 
ply directed towards practical application, and con 





sequently confined toa clear and exact exposition 


as 
ofrules ; the best treatises then for their useare | 
those which contain.the most eXamples and the J 
fewest reasonings. Books of this description whic: Bi 
are to be considered as manuals to be renderedi. j 


miliar by habit are very numerous in England, and 
this ig probably the reason why instruction is more 
extensively spread among those who practise tle 
artsin that country than in Prance.* 





PESTALOZZI’S METHOD OF TEACHING RELIGIONS 
AND MORAL PRINCIPLES, A&C. TO CHILDREN, 





Ow whatever plan a school may have been orgit- 


ized; whatever may be the situation of the scholars, | 
or the nature of their studies, or the method of teacb- a 
ing, there cannot in any instance, be an objection to JR > 
introduce, as an auxiliary, that which proposes to 4 
excite in tbe minds of children the affections aut A” 





* Itis the chief blessing of the people of the United 





examinations which L propose is very simple, very 
well adapted to large schools and capable of con- | 


States, that this observation applies with additions! JR% 
force to them. 
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dispositions of which religion commands the perpe- 
{nal exercise. 

Pestalozzi, in the first place, by questions adapt- 
ed io the tender age of the pupil, endeavoured to 
asce:tain whether any idea existed in his mind upon 
the subject to which he wished to direct his atten- 
tion; and from any one clear idea of which he found 
the child in possession, he led him on, by a se- 
ries of questions, to the acquirement of such other 
ideas as were most intimately connected with that 
primary conception.* Thus, forexample, suppose 
that he found in the child an idea of the existeace 
He, instead of 
teaching him to repeat by rofe the notions commu- 


of a bene whom he called God. 


nicated by divine revelation on what constitutes the 
basis of all religious principle, proceeded, by ques- 
tioning him to direct bis attention to such of the 
evidences of the divine power, wisdom and good- 
ness, as were immediately within reach of his per- 
ceptions concerning the nnbounded love and all- 
directing providence of the Supreme Being. Clear 
ideas were in this manner obtained; and thus the 
infant mind was led, at an early period, to objects 
which cannot at any period of life be contemplated 
without producing correspondent emotions of re- 
verenee, gratitude, love, and veneration. 

Having thus prepared the heart for obeying ‘ the 
first great commandinent,” he, by leading to a 
consideration of the omnipresence of Deity, ren- 
dered the impression deep and permanent. It was 
thus that Pestalozzi laid the foundation for the be- 
lief and practice of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, when the faculties of the under- 
standing should be sufficiently ripened for compre- 
hending the importence of the truths that have 


been revealed. It was on the same principle, and 





by the same method of instructiong that Pestatonai 
mspired his pupils with correet notions of justice, | 


| 


probity, and benevolence, The duty of doing to| 
others as they would have others im like cases alo to 
them, appeared, as it were, a discovery of their | 
own, a truth demonstrated and unquestionable. 
Led also in the same manner to a perception of the 
utility of order, they became conscious of tie ne- 
cessity of adhering strictly to the rules and forme 
of discipline, essential to the preservation of that | 
order, of which they felt the benefit and advantage. 
Instructed, and in a manner compelled to think | 
and to examine the motives of their conduct, they 
learned to set a value on self approbation, confirm- 
ed by the approbation of those in whose wisdom 
they placed confidence. 





* This remark ought to claim the serious attention of 
every person concerned in the developement of the in- 
faut mind. The fiash of light thrown upon the subject is 
sufficient to dispel the darkness that hovers over most 
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We may easily believe, that where the moral 
feelings have been rendered thus susceptible, the 
ilread of losing the esteem of a revered instructer 
would impose a restraint more powerful than is im- 
posed by terror of punishment. 

A few particular methods, jndiciously planned, 
and carefully practised, may be made habitually to 
exert the minds of youth in the acquirement of clear 
and accurate notions concerning all the objects of 
perception which can be brought within reach of 
their observation; and thus their mental powers, 
instead of being suffered to remain dormant, will be 
gradually developed and improved, and rendered 
capable of being exerted en other objects. 

The principle adopted and adbered to by Pestal- 
ozzi is in its nature universal and may be universal- 
ly applied. It is neither deep nor intricate, nor 
beyond the comprehension of the most ordinary ca- 
pacity. In afew words, it is simply attending to 
the Jaws of nature. By these it has been ordained, 
that the human understanding, though it may be 
generally opened, and enabled to embrace a vast 
extentof knowledge,can only be opened gradually 
and by a regular series of effurts. Pestalozzi per- 
ceiving, that when one idea upon any subject had 
been acquired by a child, the next in succession was 
no sooner presented than imbibed; and also observ- 
ing that when it was attempted to force upon chil- 
dren, ideas having no connexion with any that had 
previously entered their minds, the attempt proved 
fruitiess, took the hint from nature, ‘and wisely 
formed his plan in conformity te hers. Instead of 
making children repeat words that suggested ideasto 
his own mind, he set himself to observe what were 
ithe ideas that actually existed in theirs. He then, 
hy questions adapted to their capacities, induced 
them to make such further exertion of their powers, 
as enabled them'to add new ideas to their slender 
stock, and by persevering in the process, expanded 


‘their faculties to a degree, which, to those best 


qualified to judge of the difficulties of the abstruse 
sciences he professed to teach, seemed little short of 
wiraculous. 

The means employed by Pestalozzi to improve 
the heart and dispositions, are extremely simple and 
extremely obvious, yet, simple as they are, and in- 
fallible asis their operation, many and obstinate are 
the prejudices that must be surmounted, ere we can 
expect to see them generally adopted. ‘The effect 
resulting from them, as exemplified in the school of 
morality, is whet has been termed by our old di- 
vines, the practice of the presenee of God. . Other 
children are taught to say, that God is ever present; 
but the pupils of Pestalozzi are taught to know and 
to feel in their hearts, that “ in God they live and 
move and have their being.” This conviction is 
impressed and rivetted in their minds, so as never 





places of instruction in our country; but the light begins 
te prevail, our schools are becoming better. 


| to be for a single moment obscured, nor does this 
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belief produce in them the slavish fear which so na- 
turally leads to a gloomy superstition : neither does 
it produce any tendency to that enthusiasm which 
expands its fires in the fervid and useless blaze of 
ecstacy. It is productive simply of the feelings of 
reverence, and gratitude, and love, accompanied by 
the sense of the divine protection which inspires 
courage and confidence, and that ardent desire of 
divine approbation which leads to the practice of 
every virtue. 








———————— 
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For the Academician 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tax person now addressing you has the 
satisfaction of regularly perusing the columns of 
the Academician, and highly appreciates the im- 
portance and utility of the great objects it has in 
view, devoutly wishes the amplest success may at- 
tend the meritorious exertions of its editors. 

Convinced that any contributory attempts of 
those actuated only by friendly sentiments, will be 
viewed by you in its proper light, the writer does 
not wish to ingratiate himself into your good opin- 
ion by other means, than the demonstration of the 
purity of the principles under which he writes, and 
their teadency to promote the attainment of the 
grand desideratum of your views. 

Every American capable of estimating the in- 
trinsic value of the form of government, and inher- 
ent excellencies of the institutions under which we 
live, cannot but be impressed to conviction, with 
the belief that the surest, the most efficient means 
of preserving to ourselves and transmitting to our 
future generations, the enjoyment of all the bles- 
sings of civil and religious liberty that we now en- 
joy, are to be found almost exclusively in educa- 
tion. How few persons who have attained the age 
of thirty, and with it the disposilion lo reflection, are 
there, who will disclaim the influence that educa 
tion has had in the formation of their own charac- 
ters and dispositions ; and who, if they strictly ex- 
amine themselves but must acknowledge that they 
perceive a radical defect in the system under which 
they were brought up: that although they may have 
become proficients in some points, and perhaps per- 
fect masters in others, still, they cannot but ac- 
cuse themselves of not having improved their hearis, 
with the same success that they had furnished their 
heads. The writer takes it for granted, it will not 
be hastily denied, that upon the improvement of 
the heart, depends in a great degree our capacity 
for high rational enjoyment: and that the stability 
of every thing in this life which can become a source 
of permanent enjoyment, is as dependent up- 
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than upon the enibellishment of ihe understanding 
which is strongly exemplified in the selection og; 
the individuals by our Saviour, for the prosecutioy 
of the works of his ministry. 

The ruling passion of the present age (love ¢; 
money) threatens the subversion cf every mora! 
principle, and by it, men are becoming every day 
more and more incapacitated for the appreciation o| 
right and wrong, unless accompanied by their ido| 
self-interest; it ismuch to be apprehended that the 
time is not far distant when every other avenue {, 
the human heart will become closed, and the bright. 
est attributes of the “ master-piece of nature’s work. 
manship,’ denied their genial influence. 

It becomes a cardinal duty, with every virtuons 
reflecting man, to use his utmost endeavours to pre. 
serve the original integrity of our political institu. 
tions: they were formed upon a basis of the bes 
experience of that day, and the principles which 
gave rise to them need not recoil from a comparison 
with those, ever yet professed or announced by any 
set of men, the fruit of whose labours has been 
transmitted to the present, and the knowledge o/ 
which is now only to be gained from the pages oj 
history. The preservation of these institutions ia 
their present purity will not continue firm from 
their inherent qualities alone; the mass of every 
society, the majority of the nation at large, must 
not only be willing, but also capable to appreciate 
all the advantages under which they live: the 
means are amply within our attainment, and wii! 
be found concentrated in education. 

It is more than superfluous to say, that great 
wealth is perfectly compatible with the well being 
of every institution of a republic; the history of 
every nation contradicts the assertion ; the daily 
experience of the human heart, pointedly affirms 
the falsity of such belief; and was testimony re- 
quired to support the hypothesis, that man corrupts 
every thing upon which he lays his hands, reference 
might be made to bis abuse of the Christian reli- 
gion, which being the greatest instrument of his 
happiness, has been, not unfrequently made the in- 
strument of his greatest calamities. 

The means by which mankind are to be prepared 
for the enjoyment of the purest system of rational 
liberty hitherto known to have been presented to 
their acceptance, are within the grasp of every one, 
(comparatively speaking ;) forthe number in the 
United States is very small indeed, of those who 
are totally excluded from all opportunity of imbi- 
bing the fundamental principles of the Christian 
Religion, at the time when their minds shall be ca- 
pable of application to the system requisite for any 
proficiency in education; to commence and contiv- 
ue which, with a prospect of final success, ‘* the 
physieal leaven,” we all have to contend with 





en the proper cultivation of the heart, nay more so, ; 


must frst be checked and then subdued. 
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A conviction of our dependence on the Great 
Author of our being, is a primary step to the acqui- 
sition of the knowledge of ourselves, upon which 
depends all success in tutoring the heart; the dispo- 
sition and ability to perform this, is wore essential 
to improvement in ethics, and the consequent ex- 
pansion of our capability of rational enjoyment, 
than many persons are fuliy aware of: neither do we 
seem apprized of the importance of & timely ac- 
quaintance with this faculty: the number of per- 
sons who appear not to be conscious of having it at 
all in possession, way perhaps, be said to be as great 
as the number who have already run their race 
without having once demonstrated the operation of 
its invaluable influence. 

To possess a knowledge of the disorders incident 
io the physical existence of man, and of the reme. 
dies applicable to his relief under those disorders is 
justly considered highly meritorious ; very few in- 
dividuals of the human species who have not been 
taught, by the best of teachers, their own experi- 
ence, that they are daily liable to a thousand casn- 
alties, by which they may be rendered subjects for 
the application of this admired knowledge; and 
when prostrated on a bed of sickness, how forcibly 
must the inefficacy of their self-efficiency impress 
upon their minds the conviction of insignificance. 

How few of us are there, who consider ourselves 
as composite beings; (a) made up of body and 
mind, and who have given an equal attention to 
these two parts of our being.—For the body the ut- 
most eare has been manifested, both to cure ani to 
prevent the disorders to which it is subject; but to 
ihe mind, the same solicitude to discover the art of 
remedying its disorders or complaints, has not been 
manifested, and its practicability, though demon- 
strable, is less attended to, has fewer advocates, and 
is not even without its enemies. 

The question naturally presents itself—(b) Does 
this difference arise from the power the mind pos- 
cesses of judging rightly of its own complaints with- 
out reference to the actual state of the body. which 
can at no time become acquainted with the suffer- 
ings of the mind itself; but when attacked by indis- 
position, its natural functions being suspended, it 
isnot possible that it should judge rightly of its own 
condition, We are so formed by nature, that the 
feeble rays of light, with which she has indulged us, 
cannot suffice alone, to lead us happily through this 
life: their glimmering soon becomes extinguished 
by the effect of the errours of prejudice and the cor- 
ruption of manners.—Study and knowledge there- 
fore, become indispensably requisite for our guid- 
ance. 

It cannot be denied that we feel within ourselves 
a capacity for virtue, and poor indeed! must be that 


~~ nee 





(a) Cicero. (b) ibid, 
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heart which does not dilate with inexpressible sat- 
isfaction at recognizing this principle within it, 
which if cultivated must naturally lead to a happy 
life; prevent the encroachwents of falsehood upon 
truth ; support the influence of nature within our 
breasts, against attacks from prepossession ; pre- 
clude the baneful influence of avarice, the deleteri- 
ous effects of luxury, and if rightly understood and 
managed will be found a panacea to the moral aber- 
rations of the mind ; the cure of whose complaints 
should always, at least, be attempted. though they 
are, trivially, too frequently thought less hurtful 
than those of the body. 

The diseases of the mind (c) are not only more 
dangerous but more numerous than those of the 
body, which always more or less, disturb the mirid’s 
tranquillity. “ Devoured by impatience, we uselessly 
sigh away our time in endless desires.””— Ihis hap- 
pens, he says, when we give ourselves up to chagrin 
or to an:bition ; two distempers of the mind, which, 
without mentioning cthers, surpass in poignancy 
the most violent diseases that attack the bodys; 
which being indebted, for the cure of its disorders, 
to the mind, is it credible that the latter cannot also 
relieve its own complaints! Which seems less 
probable, inasmuch as the cure: for the body often 
depends upon its constitution, and that, the wit of 
ihe physician is not always a sue guaranty of bis 
success, whereas every mind which shail be truly 
desirous of its cure, and will obey and follow the 
precepts of the wise, will infallibly succeed. 

Yes! without doubt, Christian Philosophy is the 
true medicine of the mind, for which such extraneous 
aids need not be sought, as those which act upon 
the body ; it being only necessary that we should 
render them salutary to us, by not neglecting any 
thing which depends upon ourselves. 

Thus, I conciude, the permanent enjoyment ef 
the blessings of every moral and political instita- 
tion in the purity which the mind of man is capable 
of creating it, depends upon the nurture and 
right culture of his capacity for Virtue; the 
means for the attainment of which are to be found 
in Education. Horta. 
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PHLLOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Continued from page 203. 
CHAP. VI. 

Of Verbs. 
The Nature of the Verb, 


Tue verb, as exhibited in elementary grammars. 
especially those of the Greek and Latin, is much 
more varied than any of the other parts of speech. 
Some ingenious attempts have been made to trace 


Secr. I. 





{c) Cicero. 
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its complications, and to analyse its different forms. 
We find the offices performed by words called verbs 
to be various, and it would be satisfactory to dis- 
cover the cause of the application of one common 


term to words so diversified. 


The following are the queries which this subject 
Does the verb perform any office which 
is peculiar to itself, and is this common to every 
word which, in the present practice of grammarians, 


suggests. 


receives the appellation of averb? Are there more 
points of coincidence than une in the application of 
the various forms of the verb? Is this coincidence 
in office strictly universal? Or are these different 
offices sometimes united in one verbal sign, while 
only one of them is performed by others? Are the 


offices performed by the respective words called 


verbs thus different among themselves? Are there 
any functions common to the verb with some other 
parts of speech, though more advantageously and 
more frequently performed by verbs than by these 


others? Does this circumstance render it advisa- 
ble in any instance to retain the name of verb, even 


while the office performed by it is not peculiar ? Or 
ought scientific accuracy to concur with conveni- 


ence in leading us to alter in this instance the no- 
menciature of ihe parts of speech ? These questions 
can only be answered by investigating the nature 
and use of every sort of word which, in the habitu- 
al language of grammarians, is denominated a verb, 
and making a comprehensive survey of their appli- 
cations, in order to assign to all of them respect- 
ively their just rank in universal grammar. We 
must therefore suspend the diseussion of the lead- 
ing problem implied in the title of the present Sec- 
tion, and leave the reply to be gradually unfolded 
in the sequel of this Chapter. 

One important form of the verb, the imperative, 
created by the earliest occasions for the invention 
of language, has already come under our notice. 
We have found imperatives to be the shortest of all 
words, and to consist of the roots from which the 
greater part of other words derive their origin. 
But, since we have considered all language as im- 
perative, that subject does not form an appropriate 
commencement to our inquiries into the peculiar na 
ture of the verb; and, in fact, it scarcely requires 
any additional observations to those already made 
onit. Many verbs from their meaning do not ad- 
mit of direct imperatives, (to wit, those which do 
uot signify the voluntary acts of mankind,) yet 
possess many forms iv common with active verbs. 

We shall first consider those forms of the verb 
which are subservient to affirmation, or, as it has 
been sometimes termed, predication, for the sake of 
including negations. 


Sect. IY. Verbs as subservient to Assertion. 


AssERTION or affirmation is the act peculiar to 
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the verb, being never perfurmed by any word which 
grammarians have referred to a different part of 
speech. That part of the verb by which it js Most 
evidently and most frequently performed is called 
the Indicative. By means of it we convey informa. 
tion. This, though not the original object of Ian. 
guage, is by far the most frequent application of it, 
especially in an improved state of society. It pro. 
ceeds from that great characteristic of our species, 
the love of knowledge, implying an inclination ty 
convey it to each other. It is by means of affirma. 
tion that language becomes the instrument of tho 
inost important improvements in human thougly 
and in the character of society. An inquiry into 
its nature must therefore throw considerable light 
both on thought and on language. 

In affirming, we connect different ideas together, 
and thus dictate an arrangement which we wish 
such ideas te assume in the mind of the person ad. 
dressed. To this object a particular part of speech 
is devoted; but that part of speech often consists 
of a word which contains a sigan of various other 
ideas. When we say, *‘ the man walks,” the word 
‘* walks” contains the name of a particular motion, 
at the same time that it expresses a connection be 
twixt that motion and the object denoted by * the 
man.”* Mr. Tooke considers the verb as containing 
a noun and something more; and he proposes itas 
a question worthy of the attention of philosophers, 
what is that circumstance which, when added toa 
aoun or the name of an idea, makes it a verb? The 
answer to this, in so far as the indicative is concern- 
ed, is, that it contains a sign of asserted connection 
betwixt the object expressed by that noun or name, 
and some other object which is also mentioned in 
the sentence. But we have other signs of connee- 
tion which are never considered as giving a word 
the nature of averb. The genitive case implies a 
sign of connection betwixt the object expressed 
in that case and some other; the adjective per 
forms a similar office; but there is a difference be- 
twixt these signs of connection and that implied in 
the indicative of the verb. 

The nature of these two sorts of signs, and the 
difference betwixt them, will be most clearly per- 
ceived by attending to the structure cf those lan- 
guages which enable us to resolve the indicative of 
of every verb into its constituent parts, by afford- 
ing distinct signs for each. In English ** the man 
walks” may be resolved into this sentence, “ the 
man is walking.” The termination ing implies & 
connection similar to that expressed by the genitive 
case or by the adjective, while the word is gives 
the sentence the character of assertion, and fits it 
for conveying new information. 
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* For a particular illustration of this principle, see th« 
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For the sake of possessing appropriate term son 
this part of the subject, it will be convenient to 
borrow tue technical language of logicians, who 
eall a sentence a proposilion, consisting of three 
parts, a subject, a predicate, and a copula. In such 
a sentence as we have now mentioned, each of these 
parts is expressed by a separate sign. ‘¢ The man” 
js the subject, “* walking” the predicate, and “ is” 
the copula. The author of GRamMaRr in Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia maintains, that * is” does not express 
assertion, but connection. Connection however 
is often expressed by words of very diferent import, 
therefore that term is less appropriate to the copula 
(han assertion. 

Secr. IIT. The Substantive Verb. 

Tne copula has been denominated the Subs/antive 
Ver), and it undergoes a variety of changes, called 
infections, corresponding to the changes incident 
to other verbs. 

The radical nature and common use of this verb 
is not, as Mr. Harris supposes, to express existence, 
but to assert a connection betwixt one object and 
another. The author now mentioned has been un- 
fortunate in his mode of describing the use of this 
verb. He pronounces it an undoubted axiom, that 
“an object must first BE, before it can be any 
THING ELSE ;” an opinion in all points of view un- 
tenable. [In the first place, itis not necessary that 
the subject spoken of should have aw actual exist- 
ence. Wecan speak of supposed as well as of ex- 
existing objects. In the next place, an assertion 
that any object which has existence is something 
else, implies an absurdity.— What then is an asser- 
tion? Do we by means of it assert an object to be 
the same that is implied in the term used for an in- 
troductory designation? This is not the case; it 
would form an unmeaning truism; and the predi- 
cate is generally 4 different'word from the subject. 
In this act we neither assert'the subject to be the 
same, nor to be something else. The office of as- 
sertion consists in pointing out a relation betwixt 
tue subject and some other idea. The word “ gold” 
has one meaning, and the word “ metal’ has a dif- 
ferentone. When we say “ gold is a metal,” we 
do not intend to say that the words “ gold” and 
“metal’’ have the same meaning, but that the quali- 
ties expressed by the word “ metal” are connected 
with the object called * gold”? When we say 
*‘ sugar is sweet,” ** wormwood is bitter,” our in- 
tention is to produce in the mind of the person ad- 
dressed, a connection betwixt the ideas which have 
beea previously attached to the word “ sugar,” and 
the further idea of ‘* sweetness,” and betwixt the 
ideas attached to ‘‘ wormwood,” and the idea 
of “ bitterness.” Sometimes nothing may be previ- 
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tion. We may speak of sugar and of wormwood 
toa person who bas never heard of either. In that 
case the terms are only introduced as signs requi- 
ring the person addressed to attach to the one of 
them the idea of sweetness, and to the other that 
of bitterness. as contributing to those compound 
ideas of which he may aSterwards consider the words 
as significant. The idea expressed in the subject 
must always be different from that expressed in the 
predicate. This is the case even though the ex- 
pressions used would on a different occasion be sy- 
nonymous. When the sentence, “ Londen is the 
capital of Britain,” is uttered, ifthe hearer had any 
ideas avout London, he is desired to connect with 
these the further circumstance of its being the capi- 
tal of Britain: if he had no idea on the subject, ex- 
cept that Londor was a name written or pronoun- 
ced in acertain manner, he is desired to connect 
this word asa name with those which jorm the pre- 
dicate of the sentence. Sometimes, by a figure of 
speech, the same word is used for the subject and ' 
the predicate: for example, ‘‘ Home is home.” 
In the employment of this figure. however, it will 
be found that such a word as * home” in these two 
situations has a different set of ideas attached to it. 
The meaning of this sentence is, ‘* Home, though 
often thought and spoken of with indifference, is, 
when made the subject of reflection, connected with 
feelings which interest and attach us. 
The substantive verb differs from verbs of motion 
in being radically indicative in its character. As- 
sertion is the cause of the contrivance of it. It does 
not originate ia the imperative mood, any further 
than an imperative effort to command attention is 
implied in alllanguage. ‘Lhe use of the substantive 
verb is, to direct the thought of a person to the 
connection of one idea, or one assemblage of ideas, 
with another, and thus to indicate congruities, in- 
congruities, and relations of all kinds. The sub- 
Stantive verb is employed in the imperative; con- 
formably with the usages of other verbs. We say, 
‘‘ be wise,” ‘ be ready to do your duty;” but this 
imperative has always an awkwardness and a want 
of emphasis, cowpared to that of the active verb. 
An active imperative may be considered in such 
phrases as understood. It seems an absurdity to 
desire any person or thing fo be, or even simply to 
be connected with another object, or to be endowed 
with a particular charaeter. The imperative radi- 
cally implied in such sentences is a command or so- 
licitatiun to use such exertions as tend to the pro- 
duction of a certain state. Sis probus means fac ut 
sis probus, cause yourself to be good; act in sucha 
manner as to support a worthy character. 

All the other forms of this verb coincide in mean- 
ing and emphasis with the corresponding parts of 
other verbs. 
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substantive verb is, to express ina separate word 
; that general act of the mind which is common toa!! 
verbs in the indicative mood. 

The predicate of a proposition may either be an 
adjective noun, as ‘* Cicero was eloquent ;” Solo- 
mon was wise ;” or a participle, as, “ the man is 
walking ;”? “the boy is riding”” A substantive is 
applied with equal frequency to the same use, as 
‘** Isaac is a philosopher ;” “George is a king ;” 
*“* Alexander is an emperor ;” A connection betwixt 
the ideas expressed by these substantive nouns and 
those attached to the subjects of the propositions, 
is then asserted by means of this simple verb. The 
verb still merely serves the purpose of a copula | there are probably none in which such verbs abound, 
| The noun becomes an adjective by its situation. In the Latin language, rubere, vivere, calere, frigere, 

Dr. Smith infers from the generality of the ehar-|are instances. In English we bave the verbs * to 
acter of this verb that it must have been the result| glow,” ‘to blush.” but we for the most part ex. 
of much thought, and could have been formed only | press such ideas by using adjectives with the suln 
after refinement in metaphysical science had made | stantive verb in » separate state. The verbs now 
considerable advancement. For this inference, |mentioned are called neuter verbs, in consequence 
however, there is not sufficient foundation. Thejof the absence of certain qualities which we shal! 
acts exerted in all assertiuns have a character mu-| find other verbs to possess. 
tually similar, and are therefore called the same 
act; and nothing is more natural than to express|Sect. V~ sdssertiens made by Verbs of Motions or of 
the game act or similar acts by the same sign. Action. 

The early attempts of a child to speak are often 
made without the use of the substantive verb. He| Ir has been already observed that the first ob- 
says, ‘‘ That bread good,” instead of * that bread | ject which a man has in view, in using speech, is to 
is good.” He possesses the ideas of bread and of|excite toaction. Were mankind destitute of vocal 
goodness, and, by pronouncing the one in immediate | |Janguage, they would imitate the particular actions 
succession to the other, he attempts to convey the} Which they intend the person to whom they speak 
impression which he has received of their mutua!|to perform. This is always done by persons who 
connection. The same mode of speaking may be | Wish to converse while they are not acquainted with 
supposed to take place among a people, whose mu-|4ny common language. The case is necessarily 
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the signs of ideas, coupled, as we have observed, 
with the sign of adjection, and the sign of assertion; 
that is, the meaning of the participle with that o; 
the copula. 


Sect. LV. The Neuter Verd. 


Some langnages have verbs which contain the 
meaning of an adjective and the copula condensed 
in One word, and which have no further character. 
istic in the construction of sentences than these 
parts of speech when separately expressed. Per. 
haps this is net the case with every language, and 
















tual communications are few and crudely executed. 
But, as the juxta position of nouns may also be ap- 
plied to other uses, a separate sign is afterwards 
introduced for indicating assertion ; and no depth 
of metaphysical knowledge is required to induce 
men to use the same sign on every similar occasion. 
Although some risk of error attends the intelleetu- 
al exercise of retracing and analysing the progress 
of our mental operations, and hence metaphysical 
mistakes and difficulties have been handed down 
from age to age, no hesitation or impediment occurs 
in the employment of the faculties for the common 
purposes of speech. The human mind has always 
proceeded without embarassment in contriving signs 
for itscommunications. The formation of a gener- 
al word is equally easy with that of a significant 
general termination for shewing that words are ap- 
plied to similar uses. A termination expresses some 
point of mutual resemblance in the application of 
words. The same thing is done by a separate word, 
and a separate word may be uttered with equal fa- 
cility. The forms, in fact, which are common to 
all other verbs are exactly synonymous with the 
pure substantive verb. All other verbs consists of 


the same with dumb persons. In tracing the crigin 
of the words by which particular actions are repre- 
sented, and the establishment of them as conven- 
tional signs, we find no general principles to guide 
us. The motive for using a particular sound is of 
of so casual a nature, that its bistory is lost before 
it receives an established application. The want 
of written documents, and the tutal inattention to 
retrospective analysis, which exist in a state of so- 
ciety so rude, involve the origins of words in obseu- 
rity. Etymology can only trace a word from one 
application to another, end follow its variations 
through the different languages into which it has 
been adopted. Even this exercise is liable to de- 
ceptions which it is difficult to avoid. Wet it must 
be allowed that, when conducted with caution, it 
may prove extremely useful, by discovering analo- 
gical principles of transition, which elucidate this 
department of human art. 

After men have learned to employ words for ex- 
citing one another to those actions by which reci- 
procal services ere performed, the extent of the 
uses to which language may be applied must be soon 
more fully perceived. Men contrive to deseribe to 
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each other various surrounding phenomena. Some 
of the most interesting of these consist of the ac- 
cions of their fellow creatures. 

The same sign by which we desire a person to 
perform @& particular action, is naturally retained as 
a syribol of that action in describing any series of 
neato of which it forms a part. After we have 
used the words *“ come,” “ go,” “ stand,” “ sit,” 
run,” as imperatives, we spontaneously apply the 
sane words, either in the same form, or with some 
slight addition or alteration, in affirmative senten- 
ces, such as “* John stands,” “* John sits,” or ** John 
rans.” 

Ithas been already remarked that these indicative 
forms may be resolved into the copula with a par- 
ticle, and are equivalent to “ Jobn is standing,’ 
* John is sitting,” and ‘* Joha is running.’ The 
connexions expressed by the participle are observ- 
ed in the operations cf the solitary mind before we 
are capable of using language, and form an exten- 
sive series of relations among the objects of our 
knowledge. But the earliest use that arises for 
connecting the significant words is the conveyance 
of information, On this account the copula and 
the participial sign are not originally separate, 
but condensed into one word with the name of the 
action specified. This early date of the condensed 
plirase is the cause of a comparative simplicity in 
It is prior in formation to the 
We have occasion to say that a man 
“walks,” sooner than we have oecasion to use the 
compound designation ‘¢ the man walking,” as the 
It follows «@ 
forliorg that the simple indicative is prior to that 
indicative which is formed by the participle and 
the copula. The division of it into these two parts 
might make the indicative appear more complica- 


the indicative form. 
participle. 


subject of-a different proposition. 


ted in metaphysical analysis, and some might be dis- 
posed, on this view of the subject, tu consider the 
usual indicative as a species 6f contraction. But 
this is notits character. The act which consists in 
the union of the meaning of these two sigus is spon- 
taneous, and of an early origin. On this account 
the indicative bas even less complexity of form than 
the participle. 


Sect. VI. The Active, Passive, and Middle Voices. 


It most frequently lappens that, .in deseribing an 
event, whether consisting of a voluntary human ac- 
tion or not, we have occasion to bring into view 
by means of a noun, some object which has a con- 
apicuous concern in it. The occasions oa which 
no inclination to do this exists are but few, and the 
svents which are described in a manner so simple 
are not of the most interesting kind. They occur 
in Latin in the use of such verbs as ningit and pluit, 
“it snows,” “ it rains? Each of these verbs, 





; and the original form of the verb will then be lim- 
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without any nominative, contains a full account of 


an event. 
When we describe an action which has an inti- 


mate connection with some other objects, we gene- 
rally have occasion to extend our description by 
the mention of the object or objects so situated. 
We may either mention one or more of the agents 
who perform the action, or an object affected by it. 
If the noun expressing this object is put in the no- 


tminative case, it becomes the leading subject of the. 


sentence. 

When the nominative is the name of an agent, 
the verb is said to be active. When it is the name 
of an object affected, it is said to be passive. (This 
mode of expression is somewhat illogical. It is 
the noun that becomes active in the one instance, 
and passive in the other. The difference of these 
two uses of the verb is, that they give these differ- 
ences of character to the noun. We shail, how- 
ever, adbere to the established nomenclature, as es- 
tablished by common usage, and possessing the ad- 
vantage of a convenient briefness.) There are not 
in every language two separate forms of the verb 
for these two eapplicatious of it. In modern Eng- 
lish, some verbs are used in the same form in an ac- 
tive and in a passive application. We can use the 
verb “ cut” in any one of the three following ways : 
“ They cul the tree ;” ““ These tools cul smoothly ;” 
‘¢ Fir cuts more easily than oak.” We say, “ Look 
at that person’s face:’’ also “ He looks well; 
“ Drink some wine ;”’ and “ This wine drinks plea- 
santly.” 

Some grammarians, impressed with the promi- 
nent distinction existing in the Latin language be- 
twixt the verb in the active and the passive voice 
would insist that “ to drink’’ and “ to cut” are es- 
sentially active, and therefore that the phrases ‘‘ fir 
cuts easily,” and “ this wine drinks pleasantly,” 
are ungrammatical. But we shall probably enter- 
tain a more enlatged as well as a more Correct idea 
of the verb, by conceiving that those which we call 
active verbs are in their earliest application of ino 
particular voice, though, from the agent generally 
appearing in the mind of the speaker more import- 
ant than any objeet aeted on, the active application 
of them is the most frequent. The original indica- 
tive of the verb thus points out a connection be- 
twixt an object and an event, wiihout specifying 
the nature of this connection. The circumstance 
of agency or any other may be safely left to the in- 
ferences formed by the understanding of the hearer. 

In other instances, it is found convenient to con- 
trive a mode of expressing Ly some slight altera- 
tion in the fourm of the verb, the circumstance of 
being the objeet acted on. An expression of this 
sort, if found te harmonize with the genius of a 

zuage, may be afterwards universally adopted ; 
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ited to the active application. In such languages 
the distinction betwixt the active and passive 
voices will be most constant. This happens in the 


Latin: 1 1 in th 2 Pe 
zatin language, and in the active and passive 


voices of the Greek. But. where the coutrivances 
adopted for this purpose are in point of conveni- 
ence less fortunate, they wil) be more varied and 
less strictly adhered to. Much wil! be left to ur- 
gent occasion or individual taste. Of this we have 
instances in the middle voice of the Greek verb; 
and in several phrases in the modern languages of 
Europe. 

The French apply the verb in a passive accepta- 
tion, by introducing the same object as the nomi- 
native end the accusative to it, as, Le vin de Bur- 
goigne sk 2017 partout, literally “ the wine of Bur- 
gundy drinks i/seif every where.” A verb thus 
used has been’ called a reciprocal verb, and it ap- 
pears particularly appropriate when the same ob- 
ject is the agent and the object affected, as in the 
phrase ** he prepares himse!f” Yet it is not neces- 
sarily limited to such occasions. Le vin boil does 
not mean ‘*the wine performs the act of drinking,” 
but “the wine has some connection with the act 
of drinking’’ The nature of that connection is 
here indicated by the accusative se The phrase /e 
vin se boit may be thusanalysed, “ The wine is con- 
cerned in drinking, by being the liquor which some 
one drinks.” But we find that in Engtish, when 
we say “ the wine drinks pleacantiv,” the kind of 
connection betwixt the wine and the act of drink- 
ing is left to be inferred from the veture of the sub- 
ject. This is of itself suficientiv promineut to pre- 
vent ambignity, notwithstanding the incomparabty 
greater frequency of the active application of that 
verb. 

In other instances, a slight addition or a mere al- 
teration is used for denoting the passive. In the 
Icelandic taneuage @g elska signifies ** I love,?’| 
eg elskast * tam loved.” In Latin, we have amo 
for “1 love,” and amor for “Tam loved.” The 
expedient adopted in diferent languages will de- 
pend on the previous state of each. When a lan- 
guage already possesses a word expressive of suffer 
ing or being acted on, it will be natural to employ 
this, or some part of it, in union with the verb to 
denote the passive. [tis not improbable that the let- 
ter r, which distinguishes the passive voice in Latin, | 
is derived from res ** a thing,’’ or some previously | 
existing word of similar import. The radical let- 
ters am signify “love; am-o “1 love,” ie. “I 
have some general connection with loving.” Am-o-r 
‘*Tam connected with loving as the /hing or object 
loved.” The letter » runs through all those forms 
of the passive voice which are produced by inflexion, 
with the exception of the second person plural. 

The preterite tense of the passive verb in Latin 


participle with the substantive verb. The partic}. 
ple employer is derived from the past tense. 4ing. 
itus is most probably a contraction for amavil-us, 
and derived from amarit. The past tense is thus 
converted into a part of speech resembling the ad. 
jective; and the effect of the past is exhibited as 4 
quality which is to be connected or adjectived to 
some other idea expressed in the form of a substan. 
tive noun. The introduction of the copula forms an 
intlicative er asserting sentence. This shows that 
assertion was not early appropriated to that par- 
ticular sort of connection betwixt actions and other 
objects. 

The hest passive form of the verb which the En- 
glish language possesses is in the preterite tense, 
and yet it is of an equally compound nature with 
this part of the Latin passive. We adopt the sign 
of past action in the form of an adjectived quality, 
and complete our assertion by inserting the copula. 
‘¢ Destroyed” is the past tense of the verb “ de-ti oy, 
‘* The enemy’s troops destroyed the city” expresses 
the active voice. ‘ The city is destroyed” expresses 
the passive. 

We have no good contrivance for a passive voice 
in the present indicative. Domus adificatur cannot 
be literally translated into our janguage. When 
we say * The house is built,” we assert the com- 
pletion ofan action. The nearest approach which 
we make to it in respect to tense is by the phrase 
‘¢ the house is building ;? bat here we confound the 
voices, at least we employ a word which in respect 
of voice is general, as the participle in ing is most 
commonly used in the active voice. Some of our 
southern neighbours choose to express their mean- 
ing by the phrase “ the honse is being built.” which 
is no farther appropriate to the present tense than 
as the same combination never happens to be tised 
for the past. It labours under the disadvantage of 
an awkward verbosity, Which prevents it from be- 
ing generally adopted, or sanétioned by the an- 
thority of persons of taste. Another effort has 
sometimes been made to supply this want by pre- 
fixing the letter @ to the present participle, and 
thus converting it inte a passive present, as “ Uhe 
house is a-building,” but this has not succeeded in 
inecting with a permanent adoption. A sir etly 
appropriate phrase has pot been found absolutely 
necessary, beeanse a stight alteration in the form 
of our sentence enables us to dispense entirely with 
the passive form of the verb. We can say “ tle 
building of the house goes forward,” or ¢ the work 
people are engaged in the buiiding of the houre.,’ 
No inconvenience is experienced in express our 
meaning; itis confined to our attempts to trans- 
late Latin sentences literally into English. 

In the French language the passive voice is much 
less frequently used than in English. That lan- 





is made up of a compound phrase, consisting of the 





guage has a resource which few others possess, for 
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otroducing the objeet acted on after the active verb 
without the mention of any particular agent, as it 
has a nominative of a very general application, on 
orton, signifying merely “ some being or beings 
real or imaginable.” ‘This is prefixed to the active 
frm of the verb, and the object acted on is conve- 
piently made to follow in the accusative (or objec- 
rive) case. Onle dit, “some being or beings say 
” is translated, with propriety “ it is said.” 

Our languaage is equally defective in a passive 
soice for the future as for the preseot. If the sen- 


NI] 


tence domus edificabitur is translated by the phrases 
«ihe house will be built,” or * the house will be 
building,” or “ a-building,” or ‘* will be being 
built,” we shall find these forms to labour under 
the same disadvantages with the attempts already 
mentioned to give a translation of the words ‘ do- 
nus edificalur.? Yet we experience equally little 
jaconvenience in this as in the former instance, he- 
cause a moderate skill in varying the turn of our 
sentence enables us to convey our meaning clearly 
withuut the use of a passive voice. 

A neuter voice mizht be formed, consisting of a 
separate word to signify that an action takes place, 
ina manner similar to the words ningit and pluit. 
We wight have a single word for ** there is,”” or 
“there was a walking ;” in French, l’on se promene 
In Latin, the passive voice is sometimes used in 
this neutral or impersonal mauner. Ambulatur is 
not passive in any thing else than in form. It 
means ‘* the act of walking goes on;? ambulatur 
ab illo, © the act of walking is performed by hiw,” 
fur ““ he waiks.”? 


et 








ARITHMETLiCAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


OF DIVISION. 


(Concluded from page 204.) 


When the divisor contains several figures, some | 
difficulty may occur in ascertaining how many times 
this number is contained in the pa:tial products, 
The following example is designed to shew how 
this may be attained. 
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Four figures must first be taken on the left of the 
dividend, in order to form a number large enough 
to contain the divisor; and then it does not imme- 
diately appear how many times 4°34 can contaia 
485. i 

Asan aid in this search, it is to be observed that 
this divisor is contained between 400 and 500; and 
that if it were precisely either one of these numbers, 
the question would be reduced to finding how many 
times 4 hundreds or 5 hundreds are contained in 
the 42 hundreds of the number 4234, or in fact, 
what amounts to the same thing how many times 
the number 4 or 5 is contained in the number 42. 
The first gives 10. the second 8; the quotient sought 
will then be found somewhere between these two. 
it is plain that the number 10 is not to be used, be- 
cause that would proceed upon the supposition that 
the units of the rank above the hundreds of the divi- 
dead, could contain the divisor, which is not the 
case ; it only remains then to try which of the two 
numbers 9 or 8, employed as the multiplier of 485, 
will give a product that may be subtracted from 
4°84, and it is found to be 8: this then is the first 
figure of the quotient. Subtracting from the par- 
tial dividend the product of the divisor multiplied 
by 8, the remainder is 354; by bringing down the 
0 of the tens of the dividend, a second partial divi- 
dend is formed upon which the same operations are 
to be performed as upon the preceeding, and so on 
with the others. 

The foregoing articles furnish this rule! To di- 
vide one number by another; place the divisor on 
the left of the dividend, separate them by a line and 
draw another on the right of the dividend, to mark 
the place of the quotient. Take on the left of the 
dividend as many figures as are necessary to con- 
tain the divisor ; seek how many times the number 
expressed hy the first figure of the divisor is con- 
tained in that which is represented by the first or 
the two first figures of the partial dividend; multi- 
ply tLi: quotient which is but an approximating one, 
by the divisor ; and should the product be greater 
than the partial dividend, take away successively 
as many units from the quotient as may be neces- 
sary in order to obtain a product that may be sub- 
tracted from the partial dividend ; perform the sub- 
traction, and if there remain more than the divisor, 
it will be a proof that the quotient has been too 
much diminished ; it is of course then to be increas- 
ed. Being down, by the side of the remainder, the 
following figure of the dividend ; seek, as before, 
how many times this partial dividend contains the 
divisor; write in the quotient, the number found 
which is to be wultiplied into the divisor, in order 
to subtract the product from the partial dividend ; 
proceed thus until all the figures of the dividend 
vroposed shall have been brought down. Shoulda 
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»partial dividend occur whieh will not contain the 




























































divisor, it will be necessary, before bringing down 
a new figure of the dividend, to place a cypher in 
the quotient. 

The operations which division requires may be 
included within a smaller space, by carrying the 
subtraction »f the products of the divisor by each 
figure of the quotient in the memory, as may be 
seen in the following exaniple. 

$9) 1755 (45 
195 
000 


After having found that the first partial dividend 
175 contains 4 times the divisor 39, the 9 units are 
first multiplied by 4 which gives 36; and in order 
to subtract this product from the units of the partial 
dividend, 4 tens are added to the 5 units that it 
contains, which makes 45; subtracting 56 from 
this, there remains 9. The 4 tens are then carried 
mentally to 12, the product of the qu: tient by the 
tens of the divisor, which makes 16, and in subtract- 
ing it from 17, the 4 tens by which the units of the 
dividend were increased, in order to make the fur- 
mer subtraction possible, are likewise taken away- 
The same operation is performed upon the second 
partial dividend 195, thus : 5 times 9 are 45, taken 
from 45, nought remains, then 5 times S are 15 and 
4& tens to be carried make 19, taken trom 19, nought 
remains. 

The mode of conducting any other exemple how- 
ever complicated may be easily gatbered from this. 
Division may likewise be abridged when the divi- 
dend and divisor are terminated by several cyphers, 
because, as many cyphers may.be omitted at the 
end of each as there are in that which contains the 


84000 by 400, these numbers might be reduced to 
840 and 4, and the quotient would not be affected ; 
far fie chafige will have taken place except in the 
name of the units since instead of 84000 in 840 hun- 
dreds, and of 400 or 4 hundreds, we shall have 840 
units and 4 units, and the quotient of the numbers 
840 and 4 remains always the same, of whatever 
kind their units may consist. 

It is proper likewise to remark that by omitting 
two units on the right of the numbers proposed 
they have been divided, each by 100, for it follows 
from the principle of numeration, that by removing 
1, or 2, or 3 cyphers from the right of any nuwber, 
the number is divided by 10, or by 100, or by 1006, 
end so on in succession. 

Examples of Division according to the French 
method, the divisor being written above the quo- 
tient, and the products being carried in the memory. 
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fewest. If it were required, for instaner, to divide 
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Division and Multiplication, like subtraction and 
addition, serve to prove each other, since ACCOrd ine 
to the definition of division, a product being divides 
by one of its factors should give the other, and ¢h, 
multiplication of the divisor by the quotient Bou 
reproduee the dividend. 
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LITERARY INFORMATION SOLICITED, 


Gentlemen who have it in their power to furnish ¢)p 

| Editors of the Acaprmictan with the state of }i eraty;, 
and science, in the various parts of the United Siates 
would perhans contribute in no small degree to the bepeg: 
of the community, and aid in the diffusion of literary }, 
tel'igence » hich wouid be highly acceptable to the frieq; 
of scentifie ard christian education 

Tie jeadiug -eatures of this design are to promote thie j; 
terest of literature and science ond to ‘sy before the: 
readers the growing state of education in our happy a 
flourishing coun'ry. 

in order to render their journal interesting and cor 
plete it hecomes necessary, that tuey should ask inforn- 
tion on the subject, from those who are enabird, by their 
connection with the iastitutions over which they preside, 
to give full and correc: details. and ‘hereby serve (ie 
canse in which they must fee) a deep interest. 

From school committees societies and literary persons 
the editors request the following particulars, viz: 

1. The origin, progress, and PARTICULARLY THE PRESEN; 
STATE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. The number of pres 
ding «fficers, and their names :— course of study, &c, 

. Legislative or corporate encourage:ient. 

. Manner of government how administered. 
Protessorships, number of professors and totors. 
Number of students in each place of Jearning. 

The expenses of tuilion, board, &e. 

Society of students for literary moprovement, rules 

regulations, awards or distinetions. 

8. Philosophical apparatus, library, &e 

9. Description of the buildings, aud their cite—of the eity, 
town or village in which they are situated, and of the 
adjacent country, &c. 

10. Names of students who excel at the annual examina 
tions ;—reports of the examining comuiitiees, pret 
ums, rewards, &c. 

| 11. An account of the rise and progress of theological so- 

Cieties and institetions—Sunday schools, &c 

These inquiries are applicable to public and privs 
schools, endowed acadenies, colleges and universities. 

From this enumeration, the desired information will be 
perceived ‘The editors request their correspondents no! 
to limit their communications to the particulars of this 
list. but to include every thing they may deem worth) 
of remark —As the objec! is to obtain facts, it will there 
fore be deemed indispensih'e, that the real name of tly 
writer be given, though it will be optional with hia, 
whether it be published or not. 

The advantages of a journal of this nature, are many 
and obvious = Li‘erature and science will find new ad 
vecates by having their repositories opened to public i 
spection Public spirit will be awakened and promote, 
by exhibiting the laudable views, exertions, and liberal 
ty of those who are the friends and patrons of seminaries. 
Our youth will be benefitted and rendered usefus mem: 
bers ot society. They will have strong inducements to 
persevere in their studies, Parents and guardians, 1 4‘ 
ing the destination of these for whose education they 
have to pro: ide, will beenabled to judge of the compara 
tive advantages of several institutiens with regard to i 
struction, healih, expense and society ‘Teachers w° 
are quaiilied for the important office, may be broughi 1°. 
to deserved notice, and receive tivat justice and credit 
to which av honest discharge of professional duties jusly 
eatities them , 
Communications (post paid) to be made as eary 35 
possible, and as often as necessary, to the Editors, through 
the medium of the Post Office, New-kork 
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